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How Mark Twain Comments on Society 
Through Use of Folklore 


Robert E. Bell. 


In Walter Blair’s “Introduction“ to Na- 
tive American Humor, he says that the term 
“American humor” means “humor which is 
American in that it has an emphatic ‘native 
quality’—a quality imparted by its subject 
matter and its technique.”! Following, he 
quotes an English critic who was hailing the 
beginning of American humor, said: 


“Humor is national when it is impreg- 
nated with the convictions, customs, and 
associations of a nation. . . . National 
American humor must be all this trans- 
ferred into shapes which produce laugh- 


It would be a tremendous undertaking to 
trace the development of native American 
humor, examining it to determine to what 
degree it is valid in light of the foregoing 
statement. It would require a patient excava- 
tion into the strata of early literary attempts 
where oral traditions of folklore were first 
seized upon as material for humorous treat- 
ment. More difficult still would be the at- 


tempt to define the influences of early folk- . 


ways on this writing, seeking to discover 
dominant patterns linking one region to an- 
other or one decade to another. This diffi- 
culty arises for many reasons, the principal 
one being the inexhaustible quantity of folk- 
lore and legendry which muse be examined. 


Fortunately, certain literary artists, with 
careful selectivity, have managed to preserve 
disappearing folk histories by adding the 
color to them that lifts them from the gray 
pages of folklore anthologies and from the 
impermanence of fireside conversations. Often 
with a keen ear for dialect, a literary artist 
inserts verbatim accounts in his work. Or, 
more important sociologically and _histori- 
cally, he uses the flavor of folk material, 
interpreting the psychology, the personality, 
of a region in terms of its vast case history. 


Thus, the modern student of American 


folklore and humor owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mark Twain, for he did both. The diffi- 
culty in tracing the influence of folklore 
patterns and techniques on the work of 
Mark Twain is not as great as with other 
writers. First, he possessed an active interest 
in folklore, as is seen in his use of folk 
legends as themes of stories or as whole 
passages in his longer works.? Second, he 
knew the Mississippi Valley and the Ameri- 
can frontier at first-hand, and it was in this 
part of the country where most of what we 
know as American folklore was in the making 
even while he was writing. 


The emphasis here, however, goes beyond 
the obvious usage of folklore in his work 
into an attempt to discover the more subtle 
influences of certain dominant folklore trends 
in his interpretation of characters. This 
influence manifests itself in two ways, one 
being a deliberate patterning of a trend and 
the other a total effect with its roots in a 
folk technique, both arriving at length at an 
interpretation of society. The latter direc- 
tion is more interesting, for it gives a deeper 
insight into the nature of his humor and 
imagination. It shows his ability to take his 
knowledge of human nature and color it with 
just the right proportion of incongruity to 
make it humorous or, on the other hand, 
enough irony to make it bitter and unhappy. 


First, though, it is necessary to decide 
just what are the dominant patterns in the 
study of American folklore. The term folk- 
lore can appropriately be applied to those 
customs and traditions that filter from gen- 
eration to generation so as to become a part 
of the psychology of a group of people or 
those legends that lend an eradicable flavor 
to the history of a region. From this vast 
body of material one must select the most 
representative and most illustrative items, 
keeping in mind their relation to the region 
and their interrelation. Then it is necessary 
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to follow an outline or arrangement to dis- 
cover paterns or trends. This last seems the 
most important, for trends in the customs 
and manners of a group of people tell most 
about them. If the accounts of these trends 
are developed haphazardly, they lose direc- 
tion and become static reports interesting 
only to the limited number to whom they 
pertain. 

Therefore, for purposes of this study, 
I have set up what I consider the three 
central patterns of Mississippi Valley folk- 
lore. They are rather arbitrary groupings, 
possibly overlapping and perhaps inappro- 
priately labeled, but they provide a satis- 
factory starting point. They can be outlined 
as follows: 1. the folk-hero pattern, 2. the 
tall tale pattern, and 3. the supernatural 
pattern. 


The Folk-Hero Pattern 


Perhaps the most important pattern in 
American folklore is the folk-hero pattern, 
which illustrates the attempt of Americans 
to supply themselves with a mythology. This 
pattern may be divided roughly into two 
parts: heroes real and imaginary and tall 
talk, or backwoods boasting. The signifi- 
cance of certain real heroes of American 
history and their influence on the imagina- 
tive development of the country need hardly 
be dwelt on. These heroes, regardless of their 
original moral standing, began by inspiring 
awe and admiration among their associates. 
By word of mouth and by a few obsolete 
contemporary accounts, their deeds took on 
a greater and greater proportion of the fan- 
tastic. The western badman, the Mississippi 
keelboatman, and the lumberjack did, in fact, 
become the bases for outstanding parent 
myths, which had scores and scores of back- 
woods progeny, lesser deities in the form of 
village or county heroes. Jean LaFitte, the 
pirate of Barataria Peninsula, Colonel Plug, 
boatwrecker on the Mississippi,* and Jesse 
James, the Missouri outlaw, are evidences of 
this process of myth breeding from actual 
persons. 


Mark Twain was undoubtedly impressed 
by these stories, as is evidenced by his long 
account of the ruthless Murel in Life on the 
Mississippi. In Roughing It, he devotes nearly 
three chapters to a record of an outlaw 
called Slade. Twain seemed to favor this cool, 
cruel type of desperado, a gentleman on the 
surface, who would smile elegantly and be- 
comingly as he shot someone through the 
head. He half-admired, half-condemned their 
reticent strength, their cunning, and their 
worldliness. 


It doesn’t seem altogether unlikely that 
Mark Twain drew upon this folk-hero type 
for his riverboat pilots. At least there is a 
reasonable ship-to-shore connection, for he 
makes his riverboat pilots swagger around, 
always conscious of their semi-legendary 
social position. He makes them gay, glitter- 
ing, surrounded by a peculiar type of gran- 
deur and worldliness. He actually creates a 
sort of legendary atmosphere in which to 
manipulate them. In his Nozebook he admits 
their divinity when he says: “The romance 
of boating is gone now. In Hannibal the 
steamboatman is no longer a god.~. . .”° In 
the old days on the Mississippi delta, if one 
person found another behaving above his 
means, ordering things he could not afford, 
he told him: “Stop actin’ like you think you 
a pilot.”6 In Life on the Mississippi, Twain 
tells how this splendid existence penetrated 
even to the boiler room, when he gives the 
account of the fireman on the middle door 
of the Aleck Scott at the Negro ball in New 
Orleans.? Also, in the same work, Twain 
tells of the grand return of the steamboat 
“striker” among his boyhood companions, 
how with his money and hair oil he could 
“cut out” every boy in the village, since no 
girl could withstand his charms.® 


Actually these pilots were ordinary men 
who had become expert in what at that time 
was a somewhat unusual occupation. Twain, 


with his native gift for firm and vigorous - 


narrative and an inborn eloquence, presented 
them in his writings in all the glory of ficti- 
tious figures. It is not to be denied, however, 
that he presented them faithfully. He wrote 
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about them as he saw them, though, and with 
his combination of highly accurate and con- 
crete description with magnified overflow, 
he succeeded in cutting the tow lines of 
reality and rising into the fanciful, which is 
always easy to associate with prowess or 


strength. 


In the accounts of the backwoods semi- 
legendary heroes, Mark Twain with a liter- 
ary historian’s perception recognized ma- 
terial for America’s own crude epic. He 
could see the value of such figures as Davy 
Crockett and Mike Fink, the significant 
parts they played in frontier development, 
how they contributed to the background of 
those who heralded a new era in America’s 
imaginative history. He realized that the tall 


‘ tales of their remarkable prowess offered 


important hints about the thoughts and the 
dreams of the American folk who created 
them. 


His riverboat pilots and captains were a 
part of the American frontier which gave 
birth to a mythology and a humorous litera- 
ture. The tales and anecdotes of this locale 
and this time preserved the fantasies of the 
backwoodsman which is the country’s nearest 
approach to the dignity of the legendary 
past. Concealed in an earthy, brawling, brag- 
ging framework of tall old stories and jests 
are the subtle-witted undertones of frontier 
life that tend to raise it above the level of 
the fly-specked pages of the so-called literary 


comedians. 


Mark Twain’s works employ these primi- 
tive, brawling heroes in a wide margin of 
undertone, even when he is writing of sup- 
posedly real persons in real situations. Just 
as he was fascinated by the quasi-legendary 
outlaw types and bawdy primitives of the 
Natchez Trace and Arkansas river towns, 
he provided a vast background of a domi- 
nantly masculine society with emphasis on 
brute strength and a rude code of justice. 
Against this background moved the lusty 
members of the society which had contempt 
for an alien and effete civilization, settling 
rivalries by individual combat. His accounts, 
while written with an apparent relish for 


gruesome detail, always managed to contain 
a humorous undertone, which often seeped 
into direct expression. In Roughing It, he 
employed this technique best, when he wrote 
of Virginia City, where virility and social 
prestige were gauged by the number of 
murders one had to his credit. 


In a sense Mark Twain seemed to share 
the sentiments of the saloon-keeper who said: 
“Mr. Popper is a man who makes himself 
at home with you at once. Why, he had 
hardly been in here five minutes before he 
drew out his six-shooter and began shooting 
holes through the pictures, the lamp, and 
other little notions about the place, just as . 
familiarly as though he and I had been boys 
together. Nothing cold and distant about 
him! He’s a charming fellow—charming.’”® 

Twaifi somehow extracted the total essen-— 
ces of these frontier hydrahead legends and 
combined them in the creation of America’s 
nearest epic, Huckleberry Finn. Huck Finn 
is not a folk-hero exactly, a marauding out- 
law or a half-horse half-alligator Mike Fink, 
but he is a boy in whose world heroes are at 
home. This is the important thing about 
him, for his belief is hard to shake. Experi- 
ences take on a whimsical aspect for him 
and are set down in epic fashion with little 
or no comment. Always there is a wistful 
admiration for the boasting flatboatmen 
and even the strong, unhappy -Sherburnes 
and Grangerfords. There is a knight errant’s 
protectiveness in his dealings with the Wilks 
girls. And when Tom Sawyer reenters the 
story, Huck willingly embarks with him on 
the complicated scheme to free Jim in true 
Sir Walter Scott fashion. In fact, when Tom 
comes back into the story, Huck stands 
willingly aside, acknowledging Tom’s closer 
speaking acquaintance with heroes and know]l- 
edge of the best authorities. 


The heroes of Tom and Huck, the knights 
and the pirates, are important and good, 
but only in concept. For the heroes they 
emulate are the heroes Twain attacks in A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
In fact, when Tom strays too far over the 
line into the real hero world, causing his 
games to involve the dignity of real persons, 
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he becomes an imposter to the nostalgic world 
of make-believe. He becomes, with different 
motives, of course, a sort of Murel who frees 
slaves after they have gained their freedom. 
By taking advantage of the ignorance of his 
companions, he begins to reveal the element 
of decay that characterizes the frontier hero, 
that makes Davy Crockett the heroic version 
of the poor white.!° He begins to take the 
hero idea too seriously, departing from the 
comic imagination that both created and 
destroyed the frontier hero. 


In A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, Twain describes the folk-hero in oper- 
ation, oppressor of the lower classes, up- 
holder of ignorance and superstitution. The 
same Sir Sagramor that Tom might possibly 
imagine himself to be receives the greatest 
indignity Tom’s creator can conceive by 
being hurled from his horse by a lasso. Again, 
the Knights of the Round Table pedal to 
the Boss’s rescue on bicycles. There arises 
from all this the unfailing humor of delib- 
erate anachronism, but Twain’s purpose was 
beyend simple fun. He believed, as his Note- 
book states, that when beliefs and institu- 
tions are shown to be ridiculous they perish. 
When the Boss arrives on the scene, he finds 
that the heroes are taken seriously, and he 
tries to shake this code by having the Grail 
seekers advertise stove polish and prophy- 
lactic tooth brushes. Te arrives a few cen- 
turies too early, however, and can’t compete 
with a group of people who are unwilling to 
part with a system of beliefs that enslaves 
them. 


The Boss’s overthrow of chivalry is an 
indirect judgment on some of the members 
of the hierarchy of frontier heroes and their 
particular methods of enslavement, their 
ignorances and superstitions. Their proto- 
types can be found in the river towns and 
aboard the steamboats in his river novels— 
slave-holders, slave-runners, gamblers, and 
mob leaders. They are the ones who take up 
the game where Tom Sawyer leaves off. 


II. 
The Tall-Tale Pattern 


Of the tall tales Dorothy Dondore says: 


“Product of the frontier they are 
unmistakably, fruit of the story-telling 
seed first planted in the lazy campfire 
vigils, sprouted in the marvels told to 
visitors by loungers at the posts, ma- 
tured in the tale-swapping evenings at 
the ‘doggery,’ on court days, or during 
the listless drifting down the river. Ex- 
aggcrated in their general tendencies, 
racy in their characterization, redolent 
of the soil in their speech, they smack 
indubitably of the teeming forests and 
mould-piled bottoms, the boisterous life 
and bare cabins, the free and easy man- 
ners and rude habits of the pioneers of 
civilization. Sometimes the humor lies in 
facetious elaboration of the gawkiness 
and boastfulness of the rustics, some- 
times in slapstick burlesque.” 


The tall tale differs in frontier folklu:c 
from the stories about grotesque and comic 
heroes in that it is deliberate and calculated 
to create a direct response in a brief time. 
It may involve the folk-hero, but usually 
confines itself to an anecdote about the hero. 
As said before, the folk-hero legends grew 
rp by a slow aggregative process, taking 
different coloring in all sections touched by 
the hero. The tall tale was naturally subject 
to these same variations, but where the 
strength of the folk legend lay in its quan- 
tity, its cataloguing of prodigious achieve- 
ments, the strength of the tall tale lay in its 
brevity, its sudden awareness of exaggera- 
tion, and its shock of incredulity. Also, the 
material of the tall tale was usually the life 
immediately at hand. Thus the tall tale was 
perhaps closer to the pulse-beat of the fron- 


‘tier than the hero-legends, which failed to 


involve their perpetuators further than wish- 
ful identification. 


The tall tale, on the other hand, could 
involve its teller in one of its variations; 
it could receive additional coloring, in fact, 
from its teller-—color which would be swept 
along, substituting for a phrase, statement, - 
or a whole description. Consequently, many 
of these tales underwent an almost literary 
polish without ever being written down. In 
fact, when they were written down, they lost 
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immediately their elusory polish, the polish 
born from spontaneity of expression, and 
became just other items in the serious hit- 
and-run business of literature. 


The elements which combined to make up 
these tall tales revealed a great deal about 
the teller, his associates, his surroundings. 
The tall tale dealt frankly with marvels but 
at the same time balanced delicately between 
truth and untruth. The miracle was some- 
times imported to surroundings familiar to 
the listeners. Or an actual event was boosted, 
or exaggerated, becoming in this case more 
ercdible and more applauded. An eye-witness 
account was best of all, for the sudden sur- 
prise could be withheld till the last minute. 


The actual techniques of the tall tale are, 


as varied as the tales themselves. The serious 
manner, the slurring of the point, the appar- 
ently irrelevant remarks, and especially the 
silent reflective pause were central devices. 
The trick of slow timing andthe confident 


_ tone, which gave the teller the appearance 


of talking to himself, combined to sneak up 
on the listener. 


In this trick of the slow fuse and the poker 
face Mark Twain saw a characteristically 
American development, or, to be exact, a 


. type of story that was “created in America 


and has remained at home.” B. A. Botkin 
says in.A Treasury of American Folklore: 


“Fabulous invention and exaggeration 
must have afforded the pioneers some 
relief from monotony and loneliness, 
some compensation for littleness in the 
midst of bigness and for privation in a 
land of plenty. On the frontier, the tall 
tale also fitted into the need of booming 
and boosting, or exaggerating the ad- 
vantages of a place; the code of teach- 
ing the young and inexperienced the 
great verities of generous untruths; the 
pose of the ringtailed roarers; the myth 
of the comic demigod.” 1% 


These mannerisms of frontier tall tales 
were devices which depended on a dry style 
and a straight, dead-pan face. The dead pan 


is a rural American trait bred by a peculiar 


combination of backwoods optimism and 
stoicism. It is a trait designed to make even 
the most fantastic yarns drop several notches 
toward credulity. So with the scene of the 
tale close at hand and the circumstances 
fairly believable, the dead-pan technique is 
sure fire. For example, a hunter is telling 
about being chased by a Sioux war party of 
fifty. The bullets and arrows tore into the 
dirt all around him. At length when they 
were almost upon him, he rode into the mouth 
of a deep canyon. He believed that he was 
safe, but soon he discovered that he had 
ridden into a dead-end canyon with per- 
pendicular walls. The only way out was the 
way he had entered, but the Indians had 
discovered him and had him _ hopelessly 
trapped. The hunter here leans bacx in his 
chairy closes his eyes, and starts stroking 
his whiskers. Apparently he has finished the 
story, so one of the listeners asks: “What 
happened then?” The hunter, with his eyes 
still drowsily closed, taking a fresh chew of 
tobacco, whispers : “They killed me, b’God.””!* 


All of Mark Twain’s characters are tellers 
of tall tales at one time or another and for 
one reason or another. Huckleberry Finn 
was a master of the tall tale, using it prag- 
matically but finding in it, too, a sort of 
artistic pleasure. With his gift for piling 
outrageous fiction atop questionable fact, 
he would have been qualified to take a place 
on the bench with the adult liars of the 
Sazerac Club of Austin, Nevada, or the 
Burlington, Wisconsin, Liars Club. But, as 
Lionel Trilling says, Huck Finn’s lies would 
have been out of place in any adult world 
where ultimate lies are told. Once, Huck 
experiments with an unhappy adult lie and 
succeeds in cutting across the forbidden lines 
that protect human dignity and personal 
affection. Mark Twain was in sympathy with 
his characters whenever they confined them- 
selves to the tall tales that protected then 
and their moral development. Huck’s tall 
tales never seem too far from the slightly 
comical world of make-believe, even when he 
lies for serious reasons. His effortless crea- 
tion, under pressure, of fictitious families 
and circumstances is funny enough to snap 
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the reader’s attention away from the serious 
business of the story for an instant. His 
dead-pan intimacy with these dreamed-up 
events makes the events into tall tales with- 
out the last shock of surprise. 


The duke and the king are, on the other 
hand, representatives of an adult world that 
lies to itself eternally. Their tall tales are 
empty of any pretense to make-believe. They 
represent an alien and materialistic society, 
ready to sell anything or anybody. Human 
dignity doesn’t exist for them. Their schemes 
are funny at times, but this humor must be 
associated with the sick, morbid humor that 
laughs at freaks and insanity. They are 
clowns with unwashed bodies and unhealthy 
minds. The king’s testimony at the camp 
meeting in Parkville is one of the purest 
examples of the tall tale in Mark Twain, 
but the author’s judgment seems to shift 
here. He has already revealed the king and 
duke as frauds, and his disgust seems to go 
beyond them to the people who allow them- 
selves to be defrauded. The whole section 
which deals with the duke and king seems 
to be an arraignment of an ignorant and 
impetuous society which allows itself to listen 
to tall tales in pathetic belief. 


Likewise, in the Connecticut Yankee he 
rages against a society which throws itself 
on the mercy of charlatans like Merlin, 
basing its whole structure on the tall stories 
of the chivalry which keeps it enchained. In 
his Notebook he wrote: 


“There are shams and shams; there 
are frauds and frauds, but the trans- 
parentest of all is the sceptered one. 
We see monarchs meet and go through 
solemn ceremonies, farces, with straight 
countenances ; but it is not possible to 
imagine them meeting in private and not 
laughing in each other’s faces.”!5 


Again, he sees the Church as a propagator 
of enslaving tall tales, and his satire grows 
more bitter. Throughout the Connecticut 
Yankee he upbraids the Church for convert- 
ing a nation of men to a nation of worms. 
The Yankee says in one place: 


“ ; . . then the Church came to the 
front, with an ax to grind; and she was 
wise, subtle, and knew more than one 
way to skin a cat—or a nation; she in- 
vented ‘divine right of things,’ and 
propped it all around, brick by brick, 
with the Beatitudes— wrenching them 
from their good purpose to make them 
fortify an evil one; she preached (to 
the commoner) humility, obedience to 
superiors, the beauty of self-sacrifice ; 
she preached (to the commoner) meek- 
ness under insult ; preached (still to the 
commoner, always to the commoner) 
patience, meekness of spirit, non-resist- 
ance under oppression; and she intro- 
duced heritable ranks and aristocracies, 
and taught all the Christian populations 
of the earth to bow down to them and 
worship them.”!6 


This bitterness reaches a climax in the 
end of the book with the Church’s interdict. 
The Church’s paralyzing influence over the 
Yankee’s superimposed nineteenth century 
civilization culminates in one of the blackest 
and most apocalyptical scenes in fiction — 
the battle of the sand-belt. 


So, as in the case of the folk-hero, Mark 
‘I'wain’s attitude was divided about the tall 
tale. He appreciated the spirit that created 
and propagated the tall tale and the folk 
hero, but he understood the danger of allow- 
ing these particular forms of folklore to 
become governing factors of institutions 
rather than simple genetic factors. 


Til. 
_The Supernatural Pattern 


Supernaturalism is in many ways a moa:- 
fied form of the tall tale, depending on the 
grotesque and fanciful to keep its machinery 
in motion. It differs, however, in that it in- 
volves more than exaggeration and trick 
narration; it involves fear. Consequently, 
its influence over the imagination is twofold, 
and there is a resultant ambivalence in regard 
to the supernatural. 


There is little in the natural world in- 
capable of being converted into superstitious 
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lore. There is the language of the flowers, 
animal lore, anatomical superstitions, and 
too many other varieties to mention. But 
beyond the harmless beliefs of herb and hus- 
bandry there is the fearful world of the un- 
known which is always associated with some 
aspect of death. 


The slavery class was responsible for the 
upkeep of these beliefs and especially for 
improvement on them, adding European 
witchcraft in the bargain. They were always 
busy in building up defenses against the 
spirit world, and from their universal knowl- 
edge of forewarnings and omens, they passed 
their beliefs to the children of their owners. 
Mark Twain’s remarkable catalogue of su- 
perstitions and witchlore came, of course, 
from his association with Negroes, the Negro’ 
girls who took care of him in his infancy and 
the colored boys with whom he played. 


‘Thus Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer became 
walking encyclopedias of charms, portents, 
spells, and incantations. They understand 
evil consequences of improperly worked 
charms; they ean remove warts, induce a 
doodle-bug to prophesy, and interpret the 
low, dark sounds of the night: 


. and now the tiresome chirping 


of a cricket that no human ingenuity 
could locate, began. Next the ghastly 
ticking of a death-watch on the wall at 
the bed’s head made Tom shudder — it 
meant that somebody’s days were num- 
bered. Then the howl of a far-off dog 
rose on the night air, and was answered 
by a fainter howl from a remoter _ 
distance. ... ”27 


t 


When Huck accidentally kills a ie 
he goes through a series of the most powerful 
counter-charms he knows: 


“ ... Pretty soon a spider went crawl- 


ing up my shoulder and I flipped it off 
and it lit in the candle; and before I 
could budge it was all shriveled up. I 
didn’t need anybody to tell me that that 
was an awful bad sign and would fetch 
me some bad luck, so I was scared and 
most shook the clothes off of me. I got 


up and turned around in my tracks 
three times and crossed my breast every 
time ; and then I tied up a little lock of 
my hair with a thread to keep witches 
away. But I hadn’t no confidence. You 
do that when you’ve lost a horseshoe 
that you’ve found, instead of nailing it 
up over the door, but I hadn’t ever 
heard anybody say it was any way to 
keep off bad luck when you'd killed a 
spider.” 


Mark Twain renders 
observations, carefully, almost tenderly, for 
there is an obvious nostalgia in this aspect — 
of the boys world he knew. Huck and Tom © 
are in a sense visionaries still familiar with _ 
the elfin symbols of life, still midget-near — 
the life pelt of the earth. Superstition, even 
when “it is coupled with fear, is really a sort | 
of weapon with which they must come to 
terms with maturity and approach a world 
of adults, where good luck and bad luck are 
always within knife-swapping distance. 


Nor does he condemn Jim for his supersti- 
tious fears and ghostly apprehensions. He 
reserves judgment of a race that has its only 
refuge from oppression in an elaborate su- 
perstitious code where abundance of evil pre- , 


supposes abundance of good. 


He becomes indignant when. he sees a class 
of people destroy itself by. superstitious 
beliefs. There is a cold disdain in his report 
of poor white religion, or, as somebody re- 
ferred to it, “backwoods hysteria and boozy 
repentance.” In Huckleberry Finn there is 
an almost satisfied tone in his description 
of the king’s defrauding the congregation 
at the camp meeting.”!® 


In A Connecticut Yankee, the hero wit- 
nesses all varieties of superstitious experi- 
ence. He sees witchburnings, demon-purgings 
of castles, and all manner of inconceivable 
religious hoaxes. Over all, there is a des- 
perate pity for the ignorant and spellbound 
peasants, but no pity is reserved for the 
ones who, having taken advantage of en- 
lightenment, use superstitious fears and 
beliefs to enslave the population. The Boss 
has one such magician ridden out of town 
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on a rail; he fights enchantment with higher 
enchantment at the court of Morgan Le Fay. 
Sold as a slave, he witnesses unspeakable 
excesses of ignorance and mob violence. 


In the beginning of the book, the picture 
is bright, and the ignorance of the people is 
often a source of humor. Little by little, by 
episodic development, the story of ignorance 
reaches darkest depression and climaxes in 
the fearful twilight of chivalry scene. The 
Church has won, for, in the absence of the 
Boss, it has in a fraction of the time it took 
to build civilization destroyed it. The short 
conversation between Clarence and the Boss 
about the interdict tells a story older than 
the Inquisition and newer than the poor 
white camp meetings. 


“‘*When those knights come . . . our 
schools, our colleges, our vast work- 
shops . . . will empty themselves and go 
over to the enemy. Did you think you 
had educated the superstition out of 
those people?’ 


‘I certainly did think it.’ 


‘Well, then, you may unthink it. They 
stood every strain easily — until the 
Interdict. Since then, they merely put 
on a bold outside—at heart they are 
quaking. Make up your mind to it— 
when the armies come, the mask will 
fall. 29920 


One asks, after all these comments have 
been passed what Twain’s idea of solution 
was. There are several, but three are directly 
voiced in his works. In his Notebook he writes : 


“By the absence of an irreverent 
press, Europe for a thousand years has 
existed merely for the advantage of half 
a dozen seventh-rate families called 
Monarchs, and some hundreds of riff- 
raff sarcastically called Nobles. Our 
papers have one peculiarity — it is 
American — their irreverence. May they 
never lose and never modify it. They are 
irreverent toward pretty much every- 
thing, but where they laugh one good 
king to death, they laugh a thousand 


cruel and infamous shams and supersti- 
tions into the grave, and the account is 
squared. Irreverence is the champion of 
liberty and its only sure defense.”?1 


This statement carries with it the author’s 
underlying faith in his Tom Sawyers and 
Huckleberry Finns—their unconscious _ir- 
reverence and their power to provoke laugh- 
ter. One must laugh at their faith in horse- 
shoes, spunk water, and hair balls; yet one 
doesn’t laugh at the witchburnings in A Con- 
necticut Yankee and The Mysterious Stran- 
ger. One is the problem, the other, the 
solution. 


Again, Twain tries to show the value of 
knowledge as a solution. In A Connecticut 
Yankee, in the message to The Honorable 
The Commander of the Insurgent aura 
of si cage the Boss writes: 


. . . We know your strength—five- 
thousand knights. Therefore 
- you have no chance—none whatever. 
Reflect : we are well equipped, well forti- 
fied, we number 54. Fifty-four what? 
Men? No, minds—the capablest in the 
world; a force against which mere ani- 
mal might may no more hope to prevail 
than may the idle waves of the sea hope 
to prevail against the granite barriers 
of England... . 


He shows the fulfillment of this threat, 
the destruction of the massed chivalry of 
England, but he likewise shows the pre- 
carious position of knowledge—a handful of 
minds behind a few strands of barbed wire. 
He shows that knowledge can be no sudden 
thing, else superstition in the form of a 
Merlin disguised as a hag will slip into the 
ranks of enlightenment and cast a spell that 
will take thirteen centuries to undo. 


Last, he presents individual moral integ- 
rity based on the highest good and highest 
knowledge of which a person is capable. 

“Training — training is everything; 
training is all there is to a person. We 
speak of nature; it is folly; there is no 
such thing as nature: what we call by 
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Mark Twain Reader and Critic of 
Travel Literature 
George H. Herrick 


That Mark Twain was a reader and critic 
of travel literature has been partially ob- 
scured by his fame as an author of travel 
books and as a novelist. Nevertheless, he read 
and read widely in the realm of travel litera- 
ture. Concerning his reading, Mark Twain 
said in his later years: 


I like history, biography, travels, 
curious facts and happenings, and 
science.! 


Actually travel accounts seem to have in- 
terested him throughout his lifetime. During 
the early days when he was a type-setter for. 
the Hannibal Journal, Twain doubtless read 
its articles on Hawaii, England, and Ger- 
many. It is possible, too, that his entire life 
was influenced by Lieut. William Herndon’s 
and Lardner Gibbons’ Exploration of the 
Valley of the Amazon. This popular travel 
book of the 1850s may well have provided 
the impetus for his memorable embarkation 
on the Paul Jones.? 


Even a casual reading of T'he Innocents 
Abroad, Life on the Mississippi, and Follow- 
ing the Equator will disclose Mark Twain’s 
interest in other travel books. These three 
works contain many quotations gathered 
from miscellaneous travel publications, and 
it is likely that his reading was still more 
extensive than indicated in his writing.? Re- 
grettably, many of his quotations are appar- 
ently included merely to fill up space. His 
commentaries on several, however, provide a 
valuable insight into his criteria for judging 
the literature of travel. 


‘In the latter half of The Innocents Abroad 
he quoted many passages from travel vol- 
umes on the Holy Land. Concerning these 
he said: 


Nearly every book concerning Galilee 
and its lake describes the scenery as 
beautiful. No—not always as straight- 
forward as that. Sometimes the impres- 
sion intentionally conveyed is that it is 


beautiful, at the same time that the 
author is careful not to say that it is, 
in plain Saxon. But a careful analysis 
of these descriptions will show that the 
materials of which they are formed are 
not individually beautiful and cannot 
be formed into combinations that are 


beautiful. 


It was Mark Twain’s contention that some, 
biased by their reverence for the Holy Land, 
wrote inaccurately; that others, fearing un- 
popularity if they did otherwise, painted it 
in magical terms ; and that still others simply 
wished to deceive. To Mark Twain the truth 
should suffice and there should be no attempt 
to gild those elements which have no beauty.* 


One of these descriptive books of the Holy 
Land evidently shocked Twain’s literary sen- 
sitivities to the core with the following lines: 


-, .. Flowers bloom in this terrestrial 
paradise, once beautiful and verdant 
with waving trees ; singing birds enchant 
the ear; the turtle-dove soothes with its 
soft note; the crested lark sends up its 
song toward heaven, and the grave and 
stately stork inspires the mind with 
thought and leads it on to- meditation 
and repose. Life here was once idyllic, 
charming, here were no rich, no poor, no 
high, no low. It was a world of ease, 
simplicity, and beauty ; now it is a scene 
of desolation and misery. 


We can almost hear Mark Twain declare: 


This is not an ingenious picture. It is 
the worst I ever saw. It describes in 
elaborate detail what it terms a “terres- 
trial paradise” and closes with the start- 
ling information that this paradise is 
“a scene of desolation and misery.”® 


Within the pages of Life on the Mississippi 
are quotations from descriptions of the river 
by Charles Augustus Murray, Alexander 
Mackay, Capt. Basil Hall, Mrs. Trollope, 
and Capt. Marryat. Concerning these de- 
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scriptions, Twain commented: 


Each tourist took notes and went 
home and published a book—a_ book 
which was usually calm, truthful, rea- 
sonable, kind; but which seemed just 
the reverse to our tender-footed pro- 
genitors. . . . The emotions produced in 
those foreign breasts by these aspects 
were not all formed on one pattern, of 
course; they had to be various, along 
at first, because the earlier tourists 
were obliged to originate their own emo- 
tions, whereas in older countries one can 
always borrow emotions from one’s 
predecessors. And, mind you, emotions 
are among the toughest things in the 
world to manufacture out of whole 
cloth; it is easier to manufacture seven 
facts than one emotion.® 


hese travel accounts are not, however, 
flawless in Twain's opinion. Capt. Marryat 
in A Diary of America made the unfortunate 
mistake of listing the catfish as one of “the 
coarsest and most uneatable fish.” To this 
Mark Twain, with the characteristic love of 
a midwesterner for catfish, replied that Capt. 
Marryat’s description of the river was 
“marred in the matter of statistics by in- 
accuracies ; for the catfish is a plenty good 
enough fish for anybody . . . ” Capt. Mar- 
ryat also stated that the panther is “almost 
impervious to man.” Twain evidently forgot 
or omitted the word almost and flatly main- 
tained that “there are no panthers that are 
‘impervious to man’.” At any rate, one who 
reads Capt. Marryat’s account of the Mis- 
sissippi will likely agree with Mark Twain 
when he said: 


It is pretty crude literature for a 
man accustomed to handling a pen; 
still as a panorama of the emotions sent 
weltering through this noted visitor’s 
breast by the aspect and traditions of 
the “great common sewer” it has a 
value.” 


Other descriptions that Mark Twain evi- 
dently thought had value were those taken 
from a railroad advertising booklet and in- 


serted into the mouth of the old gentleman 
describing the river between La Crosse and 
St. Paul.’ Strangely enough, his language is 
almost as florid as that which Twain ridi- 
culed in the special correspondent of the 
Times-Democrat who, writing of a trip made 
by a relief boat during a flood, said: 


On Saturday, early in the morning, 
the beauty of the place graced our 
cabin, and proud of her fair freight the 
gallant little boat glided up the bayou. 


About this Mark Twain commented: 


Twenty-two words to say the ladies 
came aboard and the boat shoved out up 
the creek, is a clean waste of ten good 
words, and is also destructive of com- 
pactness of statement.® 


Later, in Following the Equator, Twain, 
who often did not overstrain for economy in 
words, praised the Rev. Mr. Parker’s com- 
pact and lucid Guide to Benares.”!© Mark 
Twain was also struck by the “vivid and 
moving picture of the veneration for Benares 
held by the Hindu as presented by the Rev. 
Mr. Parker.!! Following the Equator abounds 
with passages quoted from travel works, but 
a book that especially appealed to him was 
Sketches of Australian Life by Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed. After including excerpts from 
her book, Twain said: 


You notice that Mrs. Praed knows 
her art. She can place a thing before 
you so that you can see it.!? 


Three of the other writers quoted by Mark 
Twain are Satya Chandra Mukerji, Sir Wil- 
liam Wilson Hunter, and Bayard Taylor. 
All have written accounts of the Taj Mahal 
which Twain believed well written and cor- 
rect. Yet about the Taj Mahal he wrote: 


... I had read a great deal too much 
about it. I saw it in the daytime, I saw 
it in the moonlight, I saw it near at 
hand, I saw it from a distance; and I 
knew all the time that of its kind it was 
the wonder of the world, with no com- 
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Charles Henry Smith, the Creator of Bill Arp 


James E. Ginther 


If your great-grandfather walked into 
your living room today, he would probably 
notice fewer advances in our manner of 
living than you might imagine. He would 
understand our dread of war and the rumors 
of war. One hundred years ago he felt exact- 
ly the same way, but his dread was of a 
national rather than a world-wide conflict. 
It so happened that his worst fears were 
realized. To ease our anxiety the old gentle- 
man might suggest the same remedy be used. 
Turn over the sheets of our morning news- 
paper to the humorist’s column. But there 
he would be amazed. The newspaper humor- 
ists have become extinct. Probably Will 
Rogers was the last of the group to achieve 
national popularity. 


A hundred years ago every newspaper 
carried a regular column of humor signed 
by such names as Artemus Ward, Petroleum 
V. Nasby, Josh Billings, Sut Lovingood, 
Simon Suggs, or Major Joseph Jones. They 
were all fictitious names, of course, and 
their writings are now pretty generally ig- 
nored. 


During and immediately following the 
War between the States, by far the most 
popular humorist in the Confederacy was 
a Georgian, Charles Henry Smith, who wrote 
for almost forty years as “Bill Arp.” Be- 
tween 1861 and 1903 he published more 
than 2,000 separate columns and at one 
time his work appeared in over 700 weekly 
newspapers. Social historians have recently 
said if we can understand what people 
laughed at we can better understand the 
people themselves. If we can find out what 
made Bill Arp’s weekly column eagerly anti- 
cipated throughout the South, perhaps we 
can better understand both our forefathers 
and ourselves. 


Our humor has become as high-powered 
as our way of living. None of these news- 
paper humorists were, or ever tried to be, 
as frantically comic as Milton Berle or Bob 
Hope or any of our other top comedians 


today. Theirs was a relaxed, folksy, cracker 
barrel humor, usually a comment upon the 
affairs of the day which could proveke a 
chuckle from the reader with a twist or a 
trick sentence. All of these humorists posed 
as uneducated, simple country boys and 
they wrote in what Walter Blair has called 
“the great misspelling bee.” Bill Arp was 
no exception. He fitted into the pattern 
and couldn’t spell a thing. 


To a South about to undergo years of 
Reconstruction as vigorous as the war years 
themselves, Bill Arp wrote in September 
1865 .. . “the way I see it, a big feller and 
a little feller, so-called, got into a fite, and 
they fout and fout and fout a long time, and 
all around eveyboddy a hollerin hans off, 
but keep a helpin the big feller, till finally 
the little feller caved in and hollered enuf. 
He made a bully fite, I tell you selah. Well, 
what did the big feller do? Tak him by the 
han and help him up, and bresh the dirt 
offen his close? Nary time! No sir! But 
he kicked him atter he was down, and 
throwed mud on him, and drug him about, 
and rubbed sand in his eyes, and now he’s 
gwine about a huntin up his little property. 
Wants to Konfiskate it. Blame my jacket, 
if it aint’t enuf to make your. hed swim.” 


Charles Henry Smith through Bill Arp 
was one of those fortunate authors who had 
a public waiting him. Southerners became 
Arp fans for the simple reason that Bill 
Arp could say with a smile what most of his 
neighbors were thinking with a scowl. Smith 
wielded more influence with his pen than any 
other newspaperman in the South. In 1884 
it was declared, “There is no section of the 
broad Sunny South that Bill Arp is not a 
household word.” He retained this tremen- 
dous sectional popularity until his death 
in 1903. 


Most of the Arp columns were written as 
letters addressed to “feller citizens,” or 
“honest peepul.” During the Civil War ci- 
vilian cries about taxes prompted Bill Arp 
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to observe, “For all this here anno domini 
1863 is powerful hard on the root of all 
evil. Ther’s the city tax, and the county 
tax, and the State tax, and Confederate 
tax, and charity tax, and tax in kind, and 
tax unkind, and shoe tax, and speculator’s 
tax in general; and they scourge a man 
hard and they scourge him frequent.” Bill 
Arp never apologized for using a pun. 


During the occupation, Bill Arp remarked 
rather peevishly, “Well, if the war is over, 
what’s the use of filling up our towns and 
cities with soldiers any longer? Where’s that 
reconstruction the papers say is goin on so 
rapidly? Where’s that liberty and freedom? 
The fact is General Sherman and his cater- 
pillars made such a clean sweep of every- 
thing, I don’t see much to reconstruct. They 
took so many liberties around here that 
there’s nary liberty left.” 


Historians have discovered in Bill Arp’s 

columns a gold mine of reflections of the 
popular contemporary thinking in_ the 
South. He complained about the draft- 
dodgers, the taxes, and the numerous secret 
sessions of the Confederate Congress, which 
he called “the closest communion ever estab- 
lished in a well-watered country.” He was 
particularly indignant about the excesses 
of the Reconstruction — “There wasn’t 
nothin to do but go off and let us alone.” 
One of his most popular columns was satiriz- 
ing the local Reconstruction Committees for 
calling citizens to appear for their loyalty 
check. Here is a condensed version of his 
own mythical appearance before such a 
group. 
_ “Mr. Arp, are the peepul of your sekshun 
suffishently umbled and repentent to cum 
back into the Union on sich terms as we 
may think proper to impose?” 

“Not much they ain’t,” says I. “They say 
the deal wasn’t fair, and you marked the 
cards, and stole the trumps . . . Our peepul 


ain’t notisin you, only out of kurosity.” 


“Mr. Arp, are not the feelins of your 


peepul very bitter towards the North?” 


“Our peepul hav a very high regard for 
onerable men, brave men, and ther’s a heap 
of ’em North, sur . . . But as for this here 
radikal party, we look upon em like they was 
hyeners a skratchin up the ded fer a livin.” 


“If it was in their power to do so, would 
your peepul renew the fite? 


“Not unless they could fite the radikals all 
alone. Even then there wouldn’t be no fite 
for we couldn’t ketch you.” 


“Mr. Arp, sposin we hav a war with 
England or France, what would the rebels 
do?” 


“They'd foller Genrul Lee and Genrul 
Johnson and Bragg and old Bory. We’d pick 
up McLellan and Buell and take em along 
with us. They are gentlemen if they did fite 
on the otherside.” 


The various columns of Bill Arp’s were 
collected and reprinted in seven books which 
became best-sellers of their time in the South. 
The last one went out of print only about 
twenty years ago. In 1903 his obituary in 
the New York Daily Tribune called him the 
“Mark Twain of the South.” The minister 
at his funeral more extravagantly proclaim- 
ed, “Bill Arp was known around the world.” 
Who was Charles Henry Smith, the creator 
of Bill Arp? 


As yet no full-length biography of Smith 
has been written. But from various sources 
it can be learned that Charles Henry Smith 
was born on June 15, 1826, in Lawrenceville, 
Georgia, the first of a family of ten chil- 
dren. Later he claimed that his childhood 
had not been unusual, although he did re- 
member one day in school when “Mr. Norton 
whipped me on my boil, and bursted it, and 
broke my mother’s heart, but it was good 
for the boil.” For a few years he attended 
Franklin College (now the University of — 
Georgia) but left it to marry Mary Octavia 
Hutchins, a bewitching, black-eyed daughter 
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The Miscegentation Theme in Pudd ‘nhead Wilson 


Thomas W. Ford 


In Pudd’nhead Wilson Mark Twain con- 
siders a theme which was totally avoided in 
nineteen century American literature, the 
subject of miscegenation. Yet the reading 
public accepted this tabooed element quite 
calmly, and Pudd’nhead Wilson drew no 
criticism as a “shocking” story. The ex- 
planation of the acceptance of the book, des- 
pite its forbidden theme of miscegenation, 
lies in Twain’s skillful handling of the sub- 
ject. 


An examination of Pudd’nhead Wilson 
will show how Twain deals with this theme. 
The fact. that-miscegenation is involved is 


first brought to the reader’s attention in the 


description of Roxana as Wilson observes 
the good-natured conversation between Roxy 
and Jasper. Twain tells us that Roxy talks 
like a Negro, but she was not black. She is 
fifteen parts white, and her child is thirty- 
one parts white, “and he, too, was a slave, 
and by fiction of law and custom a Negro.”! 
This statement seems so much a part of the 
description that one passes over it, barely 
realizing its significance. The following 
chapter is the one in which Roxy changes 
the infants in their cradles, and one is in- 
clined to believe that Roxy’s child has been 
made of white color simply to allow Twain 
to make this shift of infants plausible. One 
does not even consider the possibility of 
Twain’s discussing who the father of Roxy’s 
child is. But we are to learn who the father 
was. Roxana decided to reveal to “Tom” 
his identity, and she tells him that “You’s a 
nigger !’—bawn a nigger en a slave!” The 
two are about to part, and “Tom” timidly 
asks Roxy if she would mind telling him 
who his father was. Roxy’s reply, perhaps 
one of the greatest passages in the book, 
follows : 


“Does I mine tellin’ you? No, dat I 
don’t! You ain’t got no ’casion to be 
shame’ o’ yo’ father, I kin tell you. He 
wuz the highest quality in dis whole 
town—ole Virginny stock. Fust fam- 


blies, he wuz. Jas as good stock as de 

Driscolls en de Howards, de bes’ dey 

ever seed.” She put on a little prouder 

air, if possible, and added impressively : 

“Does you ’member Cunnel Cecil Bur- 

leigh Essex, dat died de same year yo’ 

young Marse Tom Discoll’s pappy died, 
en all de Masons en Odd Fellows en 

Churches turned out en give him de 

bigges’ funeral dis town ever seed? 

‘Dat’s de man.” 

Roxy remembered the of her now 
departed glory, and she became queenly 
and dignified : 

“Dey ain’t another nigger in dis town 
dat’s  righ-bawn as you is. Now den, 
go “long. En jes you hold yo’ head up 
as high as you want to—you has de 
right, en dat I kin swah.”% 


It is only at this point that we recall the 
two previous casual remarks concerning Cecil 
Essex, the F.F.V. “of formidable. caliber.” 
In this. passage Twain has expertly revealed 
the whimsically naive pride of this slave. He 
has delivered a tremendous. satire on the 
F.F.V.’s and their “code” of honor. To be 
gentlemen without stain or blemish was their 
utmost principle, gentlemen “according to 
the nicest requirements of the Virginia rule.” 
We can imagine the horror of this F.F.V. 
if he could have heard Roxy, the lowly negro 
slave, even mentioning his honored name in 
connection with her own. 

Thus we can see that the theme is such 
an integral part of the story, and is pre- 
sented in such a straight-forward, matter of 
fact manner that the reader scarcely realizes 
that Twain is dealing with such a “ticklish” 
subject. This is doubtless one of the. reasons 
why the book drew no raising of eyebrows or 
condemnation at the time of its appearance, 
and a tribute to Twain’s artistic ability is 
in order. 

We know that Twain stood on the side of 
the Negro, but not once does he directly 
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Mark Twain, Cable, and the Philistine 


Abe C. Ravitz and Norris Yates 


The personality clash between Mark 
Twain and George Washington Cable 
evinced during their reading tour of 1884- 
1885 has been thoroughly explored by pres- 
ent day scholars.’ Recently, a “bloated, 
partially perverted” newspaper account of 
a “row” has been brought to light,? but one 
particularly lurid tale of this tour has re- 
mained hidden until now in a “little maga- 
zone” that ceased publication in 1915. In- 
deed, Elbert Hubbard, businessman, dabbler 
in letters, author of “A Message to Garcia,” 
and editor of the Philistine printed in the 
April, 1901, issue of this magazine a re- 
markable (though possibly spurious) ac- 
count of an eruption between the “twins of 
genius” while they were on the road. 


The tale published by Hubbard evidently 
emanated from Major James B. Pond, who, 
as manager of the “twins,” accompanied 
them during parts of the tour.* This same 
impresario took charge of a lecture tour for 
Elbert Hubbard in March, 1900; Pond 
traveled with Hubbard and later expressed 
nothing but highest praise for the man.5 
It appears, then, that the good “Major” 
passed on to his friend, who was ever eager 
for gossip on the literati, the story that 
follows: 


And this brings us up te Mark Twain and 
George W. Cable, who traveled together for 
three weeks and never once spoke to each 
other, excepting on the stage. It all began 
by Mark telling a few Warm Ones to Major 
Pond in Cable’s presence. Cable, fearing he 
would be smirched, or wanting to prove his 
purity, flew. At other times Mark would 
swear ultramarine streaks over nothing while 
George was studying his International Sun- 
day School Lesson Leaves. 


Finally George decided he would win 
Mark over to the Lord’s side. To that end 
he made an appointment with him where 
they were to meet at a certain time to talk 
over a matter “of great and serious import.” 


Mark thought it was some business deal 
and made no objection. When they met, 
Cable began the trouble by locking the door, 
dropping on his knees and praying aloud 
that Mark would cease his unhallowed ribal- . 
dry, quit tobacco, abstain from smoking 
and give his heart to Jesus. Mark lit his 
pipe while the prayer was in progress and 
finally said, “Hell!” 


Then Cable got up and rastled with 
Mark as to the sin of smoking, especially 
smoking in bed; the folly of turning in at 
three o’clock in the morning and eating 
breakfast at noon; the vice of profane 
swearing, and the heinous sin of telling tales 
that bring the blush of shame to the cheek 
of innocence. Mark was urged to fall on his 
knees right there and make an appeal to 
the Throne of Grace for pardon. He was 
urged to resolve then and there to live a 
clean, wholesome, Christian life; to have 
family prayers, say grace at meals, and go 
to church on Sunday. 


“Burn your tobacco pipes, throw the 
Budge Bottle out of the window, and promise 
me now you will never use another swear 
word—do it now, Mark, in the name of 
your sainted mother, do it now.” And the 
little man, with his arms around Mark’s 
neck, tried to force him to his knees. 


(Continued on page 28) 


(Continued from preceding page) 


either condemn or condone miscegenation. It 

is this fact, the fact that Twain used artistic 

restraint in keeping his own comments on 

the subject out of the book, that is also par- 

tially responsible for the acceptance of 

Pudd’nhead Wilson in an age when the sub- 
ject of miscegenation was tabooed. 


1Mark Twain, Pudd’nhead Wilson, Author’s Na- 
tional Edition, p. 23. 

2Ibid., p. 88. 

3Ibid, 
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Samuel Gompers: Labor Pioneer, Crusader, 
and Statesman 
Joseph C. Carter 


“It has been my pleasure to work with 
the American labor movement nearly all my 
life, from my young boyhood up to this 
hour, and I can recall with the greatest 
satisfaction its consistent, progressive, liber- 
ty-loving, patriotic course. When I shall 
have done my work, whatever it may be, if 
the world will remember me for five minutes 
after I am gone and say, ‘He tried to be of 
service to his fellows in life’ I shall be con- 
tent.” 


These words, spoken by Samuel Gompers 
at the age of 70, before a 1920 meeting of 


the Boston Chamber of Commerce, sum up’ 


his true claim to greatness as perhaps do 
few others spoken or written by him in 
Labor’s cause. 


Partially as a centennial memorial to his 
birth in 1850, the American Federation of 
Labor conducted a drive for a million new 
members. Likewise honoring the 100th anni- 
versary of the AFL leader, the Postoffice 
Department has been processing mail with 
a Gompers commemorative stamp. Also one 
of Philadelphia’s newest educational institu- 
tions, the Samuel Gompers Public School, 
now stands as a memorial to his great name, 
as do the new Samuel Gompers General Vo- 
cational School in Baltimore and the Samuel 
Gompers High School in New York City. 


As these events have occurred younger 
members of the trade unions, writers, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, historians, and stu- 
dents of labor history have been asking: 
What manner of leader of the laboring 
masses was this man? Why does he—like a 
patron saint or legendary hero—still “start 
a spirit” in the hearts of trade unionists a 
generation after his death? Why was the 
history of organized labor during his life- 
time practically his life story? 


The answers lie partly in his unique per- 
sonality, the peculiar combination of intel- 
lectual and social influences during his early 


days, and the compassionate and forthright 
selflessness with which he waged his personal 
crusade for the workingman during more 
than half a century. Like some other great 
historical figures, Gompers as a physical 
person was a paradox. He was a powerfully- 
built man, though his 5 ft. 4 in. of height 
was largely in his body, not his legs. When 
he was seated his long-armed torso seemed 
to be that of a much taller individual. One 
observer, in fact, declared Gompers’ “chronic 
restlessness had a touch of anthropoid 
strength.” 


His huge face and head had the character 
of a weather-marked rock—rugged and fur- 
rowed, yet sensitive and warmly aglow when 
he was in the midst of labor friends. His jaws 
were strong, his skin coarse, his hair unruly, 
and his chin deeply dimpled. His rimless, 
pince-nez glasses seemed to make his snapp- 
ing eyes flash, so much did they glitter from 
constant polishing. 


When he opened his wide-slit mouth he 
spoke with a voice communicating any emo- 
tion he felt. In fact, someone once spoke of 
his “congenitally histrionic face and tem- 
per.” His voice was powerful and of fine 
musical timbre. Early in his life taunters 
referred to him as “Stuttering Sam” until 
his speech control became more precise and 
confident from practice at labor forums and 
Federation conventions. During his mature 
years he twanged many a rhetorical arrow 
at AFL antagonists—particularly the So- 
cialists and Communists—with deadly effect. 


Gompers, as president of the AFL, was 
friendly, gregarious, keen, tactful, patient, 
and a master of public relations techniques 
—especially when it came to handling men 
of his unions. Yet he could also become hotly 
enraged if the labor debate demanded that 
reaction. He had a Lincolnesque honesty in 
money matters—so much that he died a poor 
man, bequeathing to his widow (the second 
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Mrs. Gompers) but slim financial resources. 


What effect did the Jewish faith of his 
family tree have on his attitudes and labor 
philosophy? It apparently made little differ- 
ence with his human relationships one way 
or the other. At least once it even furnished 
him with a chance for well-directed fun and 
chuckles when he hinted he wanted to “get 
away from these Irish roughnecks and get 
back to my own people for a change.” He 
was an “alien-Jew, labor-agitator,” some of 
his leftist enemies snarled. And so he never 
could fully shake off the complex of being 
a minority immigrant—a feeling that must 
have aggravated his occasional personal 
malignments on labor issues. 


For the Hebrew creed, however, Gompers 
had the same private aversion he bore toward 
religions in general. But what his beliefs 
may have lacked in mysticism they surely 
made up in intense practicality of function. 
He loved people like his somewhat younger 
contemporary, Will Rogers, and always was 
surrounded by them. 


This redoubtable champion of the laboring 
man and woman let nothing escape his ken. 
Intensely democratic, he once declared: “No 
human being is unimportant.” More than 
most living persons, he was so socially- 
minded that he seemed to be personally en- 
riched by his own altruistic sufferings in the 
cause of trade unionism. Chiefly because he 
was thus giving of himself to others, in a 
very Christlike way. “I am helping my fellow 
men,” he would have said. 


Circumstances—both in his native Eng- 
land and here in America—made him what 
he was. He was an immigrant of whom it has 
been said: “He became more American than 
the Americans.” His intellectual, moral and 
economic “inheritances” one might say, typi- 
fy the varied origins and nature of American 
labor. 


When he appeared at national conventions 
to give his presidential addresses, or when 
he spoke at other gatherings his voice was 
intense, dramatic, sincere and at times tinged 


with emotion. Ready humor was one of his 
personal hallmarks. Friends and labor asso- 
ciates often remarked that nervously and 
physically Sam Gompers seemed tireless. His 
vitality and zest for work and play were 
incredibly enormous right up to his final 
years. Even in his relaxed moments he 
usually found time to discuss or make a play 
on the gameboard of Labor Strategy! 


Scholars trying to appraise the man for 
the Hall of Fame might label him with such 
adjectives as: ardent, astute, aggressive, un- 
compromising, inflexible, sympathetic, un- 
derstanding, cunning, intemperate, intui- 
tional, shrewd, self-righteous, and loyal. Yet 
such words are mere abstractions when one 
is dissecting the nature and historical repu- 
tation of a man who was 100 per cent de- 
voted to one cause—Organized Labor—to 
the absolute exclusion of other political and 
business opportunities. 


What were the mainsprings of his power? 
“My work was my life,” Gompers wrote in 
his autobiography. Just as another great 
American, Stephen Girard, once declared: 
“My deeds must be my life. When I am dead 
my actions must speak for me.” Imbued with 
flaming idealism from the days of his youth 
in New York cigar factories, he was always 
short on untried “intellectual” theory and 
long on practical action. This pragmatic 
attitude can be traced partly to his economi- 
cally rugged and hungry days as a boy in 
London and New York, and partly to his 
close association with young men such as 
Adolph Strasser and Ferdinand Laurrel 
who steeped him in class consciousness and 
militant unionism. Of course, he was a born 
leader! 


Always he battled for collective agree- 
ments, and he was aggressive and uncompro- 
mising for the strongest possible level and 
power of all AFL unions. Yet he once ad- 
monished his members: “It is our duty to 
live our lives as workers in the society in 
which we live, and not to work for the down- 
fall or the destruction, or the overthrow of 
that society, but for its fuller development 
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and evolution.” 


His leadership (he held the presidency of 
the Federation 41 years) was positive, con- 
structive, and marked by a fervent and con- 
sistent directness almost fanatical in its goal. 
That was to benefit fellow wage-earners in 
their battles against the capitalists for an 
ever larger chunk of the national income- 
dollar. From that aim he never once swerved, 
from his poverty-bitten boyhood until his 
death. 


Gompers—his friends used to call him 
Sam, and after 1918, “The Old Man”— 
was primarily a man of action. Like most 
executives, he made many if not most de- 


cisions orally. Yet he also wrote many books _ 


and articles, besides convention speeches and 
his regular editorials in the AFL official 
organ, The American Federationist. For a 
time, too, he edited The Picket, official pub- 
lication of his beloved Local 144, Cigar- 
makers International Union, of New York. 
In 1911 he founded the International Labor 
Press of America to coordinate and streng- 
then the journalism of Labor. 


Despite the other proponents and cham- 
pions of the workingman here and abroad, 
Gompers still is the Grand Old Man of the 
labor movement. His memory and his pion- 
cering deeds are revered as no other Ameri- 
can labor leader has been. As one realist put 
it: “So far is labor repudiating his leader- 
ship that the present political methods of 
the CIO and the AFL are founded on Samuel 
Gompers’ principles laid down 44 years ago 
—the non-partisan one of ‘rewarding our 


friends and defeating our enemies’.” 


Probably no other American caused by 
his writings, his public speeches, and his 
actions such lasting influence on the move- 
ment of organized labor in a free society. In 
many ways, despite recent changes on the 
labor scene, and despite his personal pass- 
ing 31 years ago, Gompers—like the dead 
Julius Caesar — is mighty yet; his spirit 
walks abroad. True, his hold on the labor 
struggle did weaken in the last few years of 


his life—especially after World War 1. But 
was not this partially due to his advancing 
age and infirmities, and more especially to 
the upsurge of other types of radical ideolo- 
gy and the incipient secessionist elements 
within the Federation itself? In those later 
years Gompers’ consistent guiding conserva- 
tism and high regard for free enterprise were 
put to their sternest tests, and have been 
from that time to the present harrassed by 
the independent unions and the CIO factions 
which, until the recent merger plans, op- 
posed the AFL. 


Federation archives in its Washington 
headquarters are filled with well-nigh all 
the extant Gompersana. A study of them— 
especially of his “Seventy Years of Life and 
Labor” (no mere memoirs, but a scholars’ 
sourcebook for the full tale of the blossoming 
and growth of trade unionism) will prove a 
richly rewarding experience to one who would 
better understand the grassroots of Ameri- 
can labor history. Whether, like another 
recent American national leader, he had an 
carly premonition of greatness and immor- 
tality, is uncertain. But it is reported that 
he carefully preserved every scrap of ma- 
terial pertaining to the development of the 
Federation which was his very existence. 
Thus he and his competent secretaries built 
through the years official files that have 
eventually become so gigantic as to amaze 
and delight research scholars and students 
of labor relations. 


True, some of his writings—even those 
milled out to be delivered by his own power- 
ful oratory—are, by present standards, no- 
toriously weak in readability. Many of his 
sentences are formal and stiff, not terse, 
clear, smooth, and humanized. Perhaps, when 
flavored by the Gompers personality and 
voice, they nevertheless became alive and 
moved the thoughts and actions of other 
men. Throughout his life he had great res- 
pect for learning, yet never after his early 
cigar-making days, applied himself much to 
books. There is little evidence in his writ- 
ings (as there is, by contrast, in those of 
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John L. Lewis) that he ever read widely. 
He did remark, though, that he always 
strived for good usage in his writing and 
speaking—no doubt to compensate for his 
bitterly-regreted loss of educational oppor- 
tunity in his boyhood. Here he had a style- 
standard he tried to emulate: Charles Dana’s 
New York Sun editorials. 


In public speeches, on the other hand, he 
rose to colorful heights of elegance and 
forceful forensics. Even then, sometimes his 
remarks rolled forth “like the words of a 
bishop intoning the obvious with solemn 
cadences.” As a result, may it not be that 
many of his more unlettered cohorts were 
perhaps mystified, yet still keenly impressed? 
He maintained an important, large, intimate 
and often confidential correspondence with 
labor friends at home and abroad. 


His great love of smashing, aggressive, 
fighting life was enhanced and perhaps 
stimulated and inspired by music and drama. 
Both moved him and thrilled his emotionally- 
sensitive nature. For example, Enrico Caruso 
was a personal friend of Gompers. He knew 
the great tenor well and heard nearly all his 
singing roles. Perhaps the labor crusader’s 
dramatic instinct and his intuition were psy- 
chologically linked to his intense love for 
music and the opera. What he called “intui- 
tion,” was doubtless nothing but testing 
theories to see if they worked. 


This intense and grim exponent of human 
rights and needs prided himself—at times 
boastfully—on his physical endurance. Said 
he on one occasion: “I never got tired and 
gave any thought to my body, for it never 
demanded my attention. The Gomperses are 
built of oak.” One Gompers scholar hazarded 
_this guess: “The secret of his strength was 
in the paradoxically selfless egocentricity 
with which he harmonized his person and his 
crusade.” While he thrived on “fighting” in 
the thick of some of labor’s hottest early 
battles, actually be abhorred physical vio- 
lence, and all his life opposed its use in 
strikes and other contests with capitalism. 
He invested and spent his life working for 


men and women who were hungry, who worked 
long hours, whose pay was low, or who were 
socially poor. The words “Gompers” and 
“Organized Labor” in his time became prac- 
tically synonymous. He dominated his pro- 
gram not by the autocratic seizure of power 
but by the popularly-supported authority of 
his presidency and the pen of his American 
Federationist editorship. “Every real ad- 
vance in human freedom,” he once wrote, 
“is a tremendous event in history.” 
Gompers was born Jan. 27, 1850 in a 
tenement in East Side London. His parents, 
Solomon and Sarah (Root) Gompers traced 
their ancestry to a family which had mi- 
grated through Portugal and Holland to 
England. The group was a branch of the 
Austrian Gompertz (sometimes spelled Gom- 
perz) which had given to the Old Hapsburg 
Empire many scholars, soldiers, merchants, 
and statesmen. Young Samuel was one of 
eight children. 
This son of a poor cigarmaker attended 
a denominational school between his sixth 
and tenth years. His childhood playtime was 
spent in the streets of the ghetto-like sector 
of London, the softening influence of subur- 
ban living denied him — just as it was 
throughout his intense and crowded life in 
the teeming cities. Too poor to let him con- 
tinue school, his father placed him in a fac- 
tory to learn shoemaking, a move Samuel 
always regarded as a deep injustice. Later 
he was apprenticed to the cigarmaking trade. 
The lad’s earliest recollections were of 
laboring people and their social and econ- 
omic problems. Once his sympathies for the 
unfortunate and oppressed were touched by 
the sight of a hungry, rioting crowd of 
unemployed workmen. During the U.S. Civil 
War, his parents became sympathetic with 
the North’s anti-slavery cause and decided 
to go 
“To the West, to the West, to the land 
of the free 
Where a man is a man if he’s willing to 
toil, 
And the humblest may gather the fruits 
of the soil.” 
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East Side New York became the new 


Gompers home, with its greater freedom and. 


chance for economic betterment. The year 
was 1868, shortly after Lincoln had issued 
his Emancipation Proclamation. The boy at 
13 joined the Cigarmakers Union and worked 
in the metropolitan shops and factories. A 
year or so later he saw the body of the 
assassinated Lincoln in City Hall and, it 
is reported, the sensitive youngster “cried 
for days.” 


At 17 he married 16-year-old Sophia 
Julian, a Brooklyn girl who stripped tobacco 
in his cigar factory. “Mamma Gompers” 
bore him eight children, five of whom lived 
to maturity. She provided for him a com- 


panionable and loyal Jewish (but not strictly * 


orthodox) family life for 54 years. She made 
a home, too, for his labor cause and the 
many Scotch-Irish satellites whose orbits lay 
around her husband. Several times the bread- 
winner was unemployed by layoffs and labor 
strikes and only the aid of other family- 
conscious kin seved his wife and offspring 
from dire hunger. Mrs. Gompers died in 1920 
and the next year he married Grace Neus- 
cheler who survived him when he died three 
years later. 


The cigar-works provided for the eager 
youth not only a paying job, but also the 
start of his trade union career. His thirst 
for knowledge was partially quenched by 
evening classes at Cooper Union. However, 
even more significant during those formative 
years was his mentally-stimulating group of 
co-workers. The factories were, for him, 
schools of socio-economic research. The 
piece-work “laboratory” successfully cpm- 
bined labor and oratory! At the tobacco 
benches, rolling cigars between their hands, 
(before the labor - saving, man - displacing 
mold) were Socialists, revolutionaries, anar- 
chists, and other utopian radicals who had 
fled European repression. 


Together they read aloud from books and 
journals and talked of revolution and labor, 
idealism and the class struggle. They were 


keen chaps, alert to public affairs of the 
world. Intellectual leader of the group was 
Ferdinand Laurrell, to whom Gompers later 
dedicated his autobiography. With the help 
of Laurrell (a Swedish-Socialist exile) he 
studied Karl Marx’s “Communist Manifesto” 
and “Das Kapital,” besides works of Engels, 
Lassalle, and others. From 1873 to 1878 
his intimate associates also included the 
Marxian Socialists: F. A. Sarge, J. P. Mc- 
Donnell, David Kronburg, Peter J. McGuire 
(who founded Labor Day 61 years ago) and 
a German revolutionary, David Hirsch. 


In his life story Gompers wrote: “The 
brilliant color of their thoughts came as 
a hope-filled alluring light on the gray 
misery of the New York industrial sky. Their 
talk stirred me deeply.” 


His membbership in the Socialist club, 
The Ten Philosophers, he admitted, “result- 
ed in the present American labor movement 
. .. We did not create the trade union. That 
is a product of forces and conditions. But 


. we did create the techniques . . . that guided 


it to constructive policies and achievements.” 


Now, why did Gompers not join and prac- 
tice the Marxian program? He credited the 
influence of Laurrell “who kept holding me 
back from any movement that had been 
associated with radicalism.” And once he 
roundly denounced the Socialists, saying: 
“Economically you are unsound; socially 
vou are wrong; industrially you are an im- 
possibility.” 


Thus, though he had analyzed Marx’s in- 
ternational socialism, he sternly rejected it 
as a worker-enslaving evil. His later antag- 
onism as conservative head of the AFL was 
consistent with this aloofness though some 
of his critics declare he never quite lost the 
traces of those leftist associations of his 
younger years. Still, he early caught the 
svirit of America as a way of life and a 
philosophical tradition, and devoutly loved 
his adopted land. 


Gompers at 14 was the first regular mem- 
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ber of Local 144 of the Cigarmakers Inter- 
national Union. During the 1872-79 depres- 
sion he took a leading part in reorganizing 
the group which became a model for all the 
others. The unit struck against the tenement 
house sweating system but the strike was 
a failure because of no funds, discipline or 
unity. 

‘With the help of Adolph Strasser, he 
strengthened its setup and fund and it be- 
came the nucleus of hardened, militant U.S. 
unionism. In the Panic of 1893 this union 
stood firm and secure. In 1901 the CMIU 
was called the most successful union in the 
U.S., due largely to Gompers’ stern, pro- 
gressive efforts. He headed Local 144 for 
six years. 


That he had no life apart from the AFL 
could truly be said of him. Except for 1895 
(when he was defeated by Socialist John Mc- 
Bride of the UMW) he served as its presi- 
dent from 1886 to his death in 1924. Had 
he lived, he would have seen the AFL list 
close to 10,000,000 members in 1955— 
challenged by 6,000,000 claimed by the se- 
cessionist CIO and 2,000,000 by other 
unions. Pained would he probably be, how- 
ever, to know that organized labor is now 
a potent political power, both directly and 
indirectly. In his long, devoted leadership, 
Gompers knit together a powerful and 
heterogeneous body of nearly 4,000,000 men 
and women of nearly every race, color, lan- 
guage, religion, trade, condition, prejudice, 
and party affiliation. 


The Philadelphia -born (1869) Noble 
Order of Knights of Labor was headed by 
Master Workman Terence Powderly. What 
he was to the NOKL, Samuel Gompers later 
became to the AFL. The Knights (just as 
the later CIO) combined skilled and un- 
skilled workers in their union—a practice 
abhorred by Gompers who was not unhappy 
to see that group fold up in the early nine- 
ties under the hammer blows of AFL’s grow- 
ing power. Financial panic, strikes and other 
crises marked the years from 1873 to 1900. 
The era was noted, too, for the rise of steel 


magnates and captains of industry such as 
Andrew Carnegie, Henry Frick, and Charles 
Schwab. It also was the period of amalga- 
mation in industry and finance, and of or- 
ganization of workers in big basic industries. 

Direct forbear of the “craft-union” AFL 
was the Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions born with the help of Samuel Gomp- 
ers in 1881 in Pittsburgh. Individual union 
members in those days comprised cigar- 
makers, printers, iron and steel workers, 
granite artisans, carpenters, and other 
skilled craftsmen. Then came 1886, the year 
of the violent and bloody Haymarket Affair 
which was revolting to Gompers’ sensitivi- 
ties. The Columbus convention that year 
reorganized the FOT&LU as the AFL and 
gave its President an annual stipend of 
$1,000 for full-time work. At that time the 
Federation had little money in its treasury, 
and only a shabby, improvised office. Now 
the big union’s “struggle between capitalist 
and laborer which grows in intensity from 
year to year” is coordinated from an im- 
posing building in Washington with millions 
in income. 


During his near-monopoly of the AFL 
“kingship” he fanatically and successfully 
rode full-tilt against KLs, Syndicalists, So- 
cialists, “intellectuals,” “radicals,” Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, Communists 
(Bolsheviks), and the “Labor Party” fac- 
tion. He adjured partisan politics for him- 
self and the Federation, promoting instead 
his “pure and simple union” concepts of 
shorter hours, higher wages, and more jobs, 
under better conditions. Collective bargain- 
ing was to be primary; political influence 
only indirect and at the ballot box. Labor’s 
problems, he stressed, can be solved by evolu- 
tion, not revolution. 


Gompers announced that the AFL setup 
would tolerate no “dual unions”; that his 
power was “moral”; that each constituent 
union was to be self-governing. On a broader 
world scale, Gompers used his influence to 
prevent strikes during World War 1. He 
was an inexorable foe of pacifism and vigor- 
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ously pushed Labor’s huge share of the war 


effort. Later he played a. stellar role in 


establishing the International Labor Organi- 
zation, and also could take the major credit 
for legislation which created the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. He conceived the idea 
of starting International May Day, but cut 
himself from the plan and actively promoted 
American Labor Day instead—a holiday 
credited to his early associate, McGuire. 


Today, Labor has rights, opportunities, 
and rewards that are accepted as a matter 
of course, and every worker may, from his 
own labor, acquire and use capitalistic 
wealth at his own discretion. Half a century 
ago, though, the statute books began to 


carry new laws due to the efforts of this in- * 


dustrial statesman. They included: lien laws 
making wages the first lien against prop- 
erty; sanitary inspection of workshops, fac- 
tories, mills, and mines; age limit on child 
labor ; safeguarding of machinery ; employer 
liability for injuries; uniform car-coupling 
law; eight-hour day in government work; 
10-hour law for street railway employes; 
anti-sweat-shop laws; conciliation and arbi- 
tration boards; Saturday half-holiday; and 
abolition of involuntary servitude in Hawaii. 


In 1911 John L. Lewis of the UMW was 
spotted by Gompers as a man of extraordi- 
nary ability aad future. He was named 
special field and legislative agent for the 
AFL and given some of its toughest organiz- 
ing jobs. The ambitious Lewis ran against 
his boss in 1921 for Federation president, 
but was walloped by a greater than 2-1 vote. 
Craft unionism of Gompers’ day actually 
remained dominant until about 1935. By 
that time revolt of the industrial factions 
long had been something underground and 
finally erupted under the leadership of 
Lewis. The independent unionists seceded, 
and unionized the unskilled workers of such 
basic industries as mining, automotive, and 
steel. In 20 years the CIO has amassed a 
following of about 6,000,000 card-carrying 
union members. 


The Great Dragon died at 74 in circum- 
stances more dramatic, perhaps, than any 
of his other public appearances. After the 
colorful 1924 Federation convention in El 
Paso, he had gone on to Mexico City to 
preside over the Pan American Federation 
parley and to be a guest at the inaugura- 
tion of Plutarco Calles, Mexico’s first Labor 
president. Through all three events he was 
exhausted and seriously ill, but still a gal- 
lantly fighting old man. He had expressed 
a wish to die on U.S. soil and a special train 
rushed him from the high altitudes of the 
Mexican capital back toward New York. 


The dean of American labor leaders 
(Rabbi Stephen Wise said of him: “He was 
a frontiersman, a pioneer; he built not for 
himself but for others. Greatly he wrought, 
wondrously he fought for human freedom.”) 
died Dec. 18, 1924, in San Antonio, Tex. 
After the funeral in New York, a military 
escort accompanied his body to Sleepy Hol- 
low Cemetery, Tarrytown, N.Y., where he 
now lies near John Archbold, Andrew Car- 
negie, Carl Schurz, and William and John 
Rockefeller. 


His swan song of freedom, voluntarism, ~ 


and embattled unionism had been sung at the 
Texas convention—actually read for the 
ailing man by William Green, head of 
the AFL. It included the prophetic words: 
“Events of recent months have made me 
keenly aware that the time is not far distant 
when I must lay down my trust for others 
to carry forward.” For the old warrior the 
final American and Mexican gatherings were 
emotional occasions brimming with love- 
tributes from his loyal followers. In a sense, 
even today, his spirit still haunts AFL 
forums and some of his mannerisms are imi- 
tated by more than one leader now declaim- 
ing his lines on the labor stage. 


When the Gompers Epoch ended he had 
served a militant career unparalleled in his 
nation’s history, and probably in the world. 
His influence on American Labor, it can 
truly be said, has been nothing short of 
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prodigious. Fortune magazine, in February 
1951, reported: “Almost two out of every 
three American union members—10 million 
out of a total of 15 million—are organized 
on the AFL basis and in unions that derive 
in unbroken descent from Samuel Gompers.” 

A 14-year-old cigar-rolling immigrant, he 
had come to our shores and had risen Hora- 
tio Alger-like to the heights of confidante of 
five. U.S. presidents, colorful and forceful 
leader of millions-of the toiling masses, and 
the creative spark which fired many a social 
or economic idea into explosive national 
action in fields where human problems were 
concerned. 


In a respect, the basic democratic philoso- 
phy of his nearly 60 years’ devotion to 
Labor’s cause was expressed in his dying 
words: “God bless our American institu- 
tions. May they grow better and better.” 
Here, too, he accented the paternal nature 
of his moderate and conservative AFL guid- 
ance. But his dying had perhaps also re- 
vealed an inherent weakness—his inability 
to harmonize some of his 19th-century-born 
theories and program of action with more 
liberal political changes and industrial modi- 
fications already bursting forth on the 
American scene. 


Yet, withal, Americans always will re- 
member Samuel Gompers as a dedicated 
leader of great personal devotion and in- 
tegrity — Labor’s great pioneer, crusader 
and statesman. As a man of far-sighted ideas 
and intense action he did so much to make 
organized labor respectable, powerful and 
socially and economically beneficial to its 
members and, indirectly, to all its other 
publics. 


MARK TWAIN, READER AND CRITIC 
(Continued from page 10) 


petitor now and no possible future com- 
petitor; and yet it was not my Taj. 
My Taj had been built by excitable 
literary people; it was solidly lodged in 
my head and I could not blast it out. 
By a questionable numerical device he then 


reached the unquestionable conclusion that 
a description can be correctly written and 
still convey to the reader an exaggerated 
concept because of the differing word asso- 
ciations in the minds of reader and writer.'* 

Still another interesting criticism of a 
travel book is found in Mark Twain’s com- 
mentary on William Dean Howells’ Venetian 
Life. Twain, always an admirer of Howells, 
quoted a lengthy passage describing Venice 
during a snowfall and added: 


The spirit of Venice is there; of a 
city where Age and Decay, fagged with 
the distributing damage and repulsive- 
ness among the other cities of the planet 
in accordance with the policy and busi- 

ness of their profession, come for rest 
and play between the seasons, and treat 
themselves to the luxury and relaxation 
of sinking the shop and inventing and 
squandering charms all about, instead 
of abolishing such as they find, as is 
their habit when not on vacation.?% 


The foregoing remarks about travel litera- 
ture can be sifted and from them emerges a 
statement of Mark Twain’s critical stand- 
ards for that literature. First, a travel book 
should be accurate and truthful. Failures in 
this led to his condemning the Palestine travel 
books. Possession of accuracy and truth re- 
sulted in Mark Twain’s praise of the Missis- 
sippi River descriptions. Second, a travel 
account should be clear and compact. Mrs. 
Praed was lauded for her clarity and the 
Rev. Mr. Parker for this quality and brevity. 
The correspondent’s account in the T'imes- 
Democrat drew Twain’s disfavor for its 
glossy verbiage. Third, a work on travel 
should be endowed. with literary artistry. 
His commentaries on the descriptions of the 
Mississippi, the views of the Taj Mahal, and 
the picture of Venice illustrate this. Although 
the problem presented by the differences in 
word associations of reader and author will 
always be present, Mark Twain believed that 
the writer who produces a travel book that - 
is accurate, concise, and artistic has suc- 
ceeded. Few will disagree with Twain in this 
respect. 

1. Edward Wagenknecht, Mark Twain, The Man and 
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be ai New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935, 


2. oat Clemens, Young Sam emg Newton, 
Mass., The Graphic Press, 1942, pp. 61. 


3. DeLancey Ferguson, Mark Twain: aan, and Leg- 


> New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1943, 
Pp 
4. Mark Twain, The Innocents Abroad, vol. II, New 
York, Harpers. 18) 1911, pp. 242, 243. 
5. Ibid., pp 
6. Mark Twain, on New York, 
Bantam Books, 1945, p. 
7. Ibid., pp. 195-197. 
8. Ferguson, op. cit., p. 211. 
9. Twain, Life on the Mississippi, pp. 309, *o 
10. Mark Twain, Following the Equator, vol. 
York, Harper’s 1899, p. 158 
11. Ibid., p. 162. 


14. Mark Twain, “William Dean Howells”, What Is 
Man? and Other Essays, — Edition, New 
York, Harper’s, 1929, p. 228 


TWAIN, CABLE AND THE 
PHILISTINE 


(Continued from page 14) 


But the big man, still smoking, finally 
said, “George Cable, inventor of the Creole 
—yeu keep your religion and be damned, 
and I'll keep mine.” 

Then Mark indulged him in a demon- 
stration of ill-concealed weariness, and go- 
ing to the door, he unlocked it and called 
in Major Pond and requested him to take 
the runt out and buy him a Scotch High- 
Ball to steady his nerves. 

Cable was furious with disappointment 
and rage. He declared Mark had grossly 
insulted him. He protested that all he had 
said and done was done in love, and for 
Mark’s benefit, and he declared he would 
not again speak to Mark until he apolo- 
gized. 

Major Pond was sorely troubled. There 
were seventeen dates ahead, and if these 
men parted now it meant the loss of thou- 
sands of dollars. The Major begged Mark 
to apologize and heal the breach, but Mark 
smiled grimly and said the little Creole 
catcher could go to the devil he believed 
in, for all of him. 

Yet Major Pond, by his masterly diplo- 
macy, managed to hold the combination 
together, and every night for three weeks 
Mark Twain and George Cable read from 
the same platform, and made sly remarks 


about each other before the audience, and 
the audience thought it only kindly banter. 


But never did they speak when they met, 
altho they traveled together five thousand 
miles, ate at the same table and stopped at 
the same hotels. Whenever Cable would 
enter a room where Mark and the Major 
were, the entrance of Cable was the cue for 
Mark to induige him in a knock-wood demon- 
stration. 


Mark says he holds no enmity toward 
George, but he has ever refused to apologize, 
and thinks that George should apologize to 
him for trying to take away his religion, 
which consists in Every Man Minding His 
Own Business. On the other hand, Cable 
has given Mark up as Lost—irretrievably 
Lost. And there the matter rests.® 


Much in the tale is quite obviously the 
result of Pond’s or Hubbard’s inventive 
genius ;’ nevertheless, this possibly apocry- 
phal story, in the light of the known dis- 
agreements and grievances that came be- 
tween the “twins,” cannot be wholly dis- 
missed as completely incredible. 


1. Fred Lorch, Cable and His Re: Tour with 
Mark Twain,” AL XXIII (January 1952), 471-486; 
Guy A. Cardwell, Twins of Genius (Michigan State, 
1953) ; Dixon Wecter (ed.), The Love Letters of Mark 
Twain (New York, 1949), pp 218-240. 

2. Cardwell, “Mark Twain’s ‘Row’ with George 
Cabie,” MLQ Xi (December 1952), 363-371. 

8. Major J. B. Pond, Eccentricities of Genius (New 
— 1900), p. 231; Cardwell, Twins’. . ., p. 9. 

Pond, p. 370. 

5. Ibid., 368-371. Pond refers to Hubbard as a 
“remarkable personali 

6. Elbert Hubbard, “Heart to Heart Talks with 
Philistines by the Pastor of His Flock,” Philistine 
XII (April 1901), 146-14 

7. Cable, far from deliberately avoi Twain and 

his “sinful ways,” kept Twain company the smok- 
ing compartment because he admired the way Twain 
smoked and cursed. of go when Twain re- 
quested his colleague to refrain from reading the 
Bible aloud, “Cable retired courteously.” He did not 
attempt to convert his companion. Albert a 
Paine, Mark Twain (New York and London, 1912), 
p. 784. Also, it has been shown that both men - 
pressed friendship for each other shortly after the 
conclusion of the tour when the stories 
began to circulate. (Cardwell Twins. . .). 


CHARLES HENRY SMITH 
(Continued from page 12) 
of Judge Nathan Hutchins in Lawrenceville. 


In due time he became a lawyer and while 
he was on a law case in Virginia early in 
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1861, he enlisted in the Confederate Army, 
rising to the rank of major. Later he ad- 
mitted he “started writing rebellious letters 
while in the army in Virginia.” In 1863 
President Davis appointed him Judge Advo- 
cate of a military court in Rome, Georgia. 


Once separated from the army, Smith 
served as a Georgia state senator, the editor 
of a newspaper in Rome, mayor of Rome, 
and a lawyer with a considerable private 
practice. He became a good friend of Henry 
W. Grady when young Grady came te Rome 
as a newspaper editor. Later when Grady 
moved on to the editorship of the Atlanta 
Constitution he introduced Bill Arp to a 
wider reading public through that news- 


paper. 


The story is told how one day in 1861 
in Virginia, Major Smith was reading aloud 
to his friends a dialect reply to Lincoln’s 
order dispersing Southern troops. A raw 
backwoodsman stood nearby listening intent- 
lv to the entire letter. When the reading was 
finished, the mountaineer stepped forward 
and suggested Smith sign his—Bill Arp’s 
name to the letter because “them’s my senti- 
ments eggzactly, squire.” And thus was born 
the literary “Bill Arp.” 


As Smith grew older he mellowed from a 
sometimes brilliant satirist into a genial 
folksy philosopher who “hardly missed a 
week in dispensing good cheer, good advice, 
and good philosophy to the Southern peo- 
ple.” 


Ample testimony of the admiration and 
affection in which Charles Henry Smith 
was held by his contemporaries was given 
in Columbia, South Carolina, where Smith 
was invited to lecture during a session of 
the legislature. That group adjourned to 
give him the use of their hall. He was es- 
corted to the rostrum by the Governor, 
ex-Goverror, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, the Speaker of the House, and the 
President of the Senate. The local newspaper 
declared, “No such ovation was ever before 


given to a public lecturer in the South.” 


In an attempt to evaluate Smith’s influ- 
ence in the South, The Atlanta Constitution 
a few days after his death described his 
writings as a “delightful mixture of unaf- 
fected wit, droll humor, sharp satire, com- 
mon sense philosophy, reminiscent gossip, 
and realistic description.” 


Many people have tried to tag Bill 
Arp with one sentence. Probably the most 
nearly successful, and the one Smith himself 
would have preferred, made no mention of 
his writings. At his funeral, the Reverend 
Sam Jones said simply, “No man of all my 
knowledge had more friends than he, and 
none had fewer enemies.” 


HOW TWAIN COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 8) 


that misleading name is merely heredity 
and training. We have no thoughts of 
our own, no opinions of our own; they 
are transmitted to us, trained into us. 
... And as for me, all that I think about 
in this plodding sad pilgrimage, this 
pathetic drift between the eternities, is 
to look out and humbly live a pure and 
blameless life, and save that one micro- 
scopic atom in me that is truly me. . .”8 


Perhaps it is presumptuous to suggest a 
basis for these pessimistic social comments 
in the folklore of the period, but, at the 
same time, it is necessary not to underesti- 
mate the influence of the imagination in 
shaping institutions and governing ideas. 
In a sense the history and literature, philos- 
ophy, and folklore, which we separate for — 
purpose; of study, are closely identified. — 
Thus the tall tale, the hero, and the super- 
natural are fundamental concepts that carry 
on a firm working relationship with religions, 
social institutions, and histories, giving birth 
to them and, at the same time, growing out 
of them. Wherever fictions are bred and 
wherever belief is suspended, someone is likely 
to accept them for fact, even if momentarily. 
After a while, it is too late to do anything 
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about them, for they have begun to ferment 
into histories, social codes, and religions. 


1. Walter Blair, Native American Humor, p. 3. 

2. Loc. cit. 

8. For example, The Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County and Life on the Mississippi, pp. 260-261, 
274-282. 

4. E. W. Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippi, 
p. 45-47. 

5. Mark Twain, Notebook, p. 165. 

6. Harnett Kane, Deep Delta Country, p. 127. 

7. Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi, p. 69. 

8. Ibid., p. 25. 

9. Bernard DeVoto, Mark Twain’s America, pp. 151f. 

10. Shields McIlwaine, The Southern Poor-White, 
pp. 44-45. 

11. Mark Twain, Notebook, p. 178. 

12. Dorothy Dondore, The Prairie and the Making of 
Middle America, p. 236. 

13. B. 4. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore, 
Pp 


14. Charles M. Russell, Trails Plowed Under. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1927, pp. 
191-194. 

15. Mark Twain, Notebook, p. 196. 

16. Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court, pp. 687f. 

17. Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer, p. 327. 

18. Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn, p. 443. 

19. Ibid., chap. 20. 

20. Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court, p. 871. 

21. Mark Twain, Notebook, p. 195. 

22. Mark Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court, p. 879. 

23. Ibid., p. 731. 
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BEAUTIFUL MARIANNE MOORE 
Grace Baer Hollowell 


Of many words concerning 
This word, her word today 
Is by way of being 

By far the loveliest, quote, 


“I am made to trust the author” 
Reminding this, there is in all 
Great Love, a tract, a hint of His 
Pride and His Prejudice 


His that can comfort us both, 

When in the cult and the tumult of Him, 
His creatures even as Himself disappear, 
He blanks out the agony, the fear 


That we could be left without Him, 
No longer the receivers of Life, 
To become as the flower-like women 
In some centuries become, pale, 


White-capped, sad of mien, opaque of visage, 
From that unglad fate, this word you rescue, 
Giving back to it your own wonderful 
Passion and prejudice, comforting us both 
By being not at all loathe to give, 

More than I am loathe to receive 

From you, Beautiful Marianne Moore 
More than a hint, more than a tract of 


His Pride, All-His-Beautiful-Prejudice. 


MOUNTAIN. MAN 
Helen Price Stacy 


I like a man who walks a rutted road 

And climbs up mountain stairs to reach a 
star 

Who measures friends by hillmen’s ancient 
code 

And gathers dreams atop a split rail bar. 

He sees the beauty in a star quilt sky 

And cups his hands to hold September hail ; 

He sings a song as mountain fiddles cry 

And catches moonbeams in an old milk pail. 

But spinning dreams is not his only feat, 

For he is kin to earth, jack pine and oak. 

Behind his plow he furrows contours neat 

And builds his land with sturdy anvil stroke. 

He is an upland one, a hillborn man— 

One of the dreaming, working, loving clan, 
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POETRY 


DAPHNE AND APOLLO 
Adele Mehl Burnett 


A god 

Once spied a maid. 

Apollo was his name. 

He chased, she fled, he caught her tight. 
But no, 


For in 

His arms he held 

No maid, but something hard 

And rough. Fair Daphne had become 
A tree. 


Unfoiled, 

Upon his bow 

He twined the laurel leaves 

And they became the emblem of 
His love. 


TO MY DOG AFTER INCOME TAX 


Corinne Sherman 


I wish that I could sit and beg 
For chicken, lamb, and beef, 

Then having feasted free of charge 
Sink down in sweet relief. 


I wish that lying on the rug 
With all four limbs stuck up 
Would be enough to keep from me 
Stern retribution’s cup. 


I wish that I- could sadly point 
A long nose to the sky, 

Then howl all night at that white moon 
As she sails slowly by. 


But I am your provider, Cute, 
I have to work and pay, 

And so my hair turns slowly white, 
While you keep young and gay. 


PAGE 


GORGEOUS MASQUE 
Elizabeth Reeves Humphreys 


We follow a narrow twisting lane — 
Covered with golden coins 
Showered by trees 


On autumn sprees. 


We see cavaliers in scarlet capes 
Ladies with tinted hair, 

And their yellow hose 

When the wind blows 


Purple berries of amethyst 
And the headier red of rubies 
Are their jeweled rings... 
Autumn sings. 


DANDELION 
Charles E. Frazier, USAF 


Dandelion with suit so green, — 
Noblest soldier ever I’ve seen, 

Why do you stand so tall and straight, 
Guarding the field and garden gate? 


Oh! noble soldier with golden head, 
Why don’t you rest or go to bed? 
Soon your gold will turn to gray, 
Then you'll die and fade away. 


Many more will come in your wake, 
Spreading forth like a golden lake; 

Then you can lie and rest in the dew, 
Knowing no other has done more than you. 


FAIR WARNING 
Ben Greenwald 


Who steals my purse steals trash 
Or worse, 

Until I harvest cash 
From verse. 
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How I Wrote My First Book 


Rafael Sabatini 


The manner in which I came to write my 
first book is probably the least ordinary 
thing in my career. In fact, I was commis- 
sioned to write it. It is possible that this 
may have happened to other authors; but 
I am sure it cannot have happened often. 

This is how it came about. I was doing 
regular work at the time on the staff of The 
Liverpool Mercury, and eking out the exigu- 
ous income it provided by writing short 
stories for which I was so fortunate as to 
find a fairly ready market amongst the 
numerous London monthly magazines that 
existed in those days. That was in the dawn 
of the present century. My connection with 
the firm of C. Arthur Pearson, which then 
controlled three magazines of fairly good 
class—Pearson’s, The Royal and The Novel, 
all long since defunct—became gradually so 
close that it took all the stories I could 
write. One of these, entitled The Maledic- 
tion, a story of France in the days of 
Mazarin, running to some four thousand 
words, caught the attention of Peter Keary, 
who was Pearson’s managing director and 
editor-in-chief. He perceived in it an un- 
usual twist resulting from the fact that the 
narrator (it was a story told in the first 
person) was the villain of the piece, but, of 
course, a sort of villain malgre lui, with 


lingering elements of nobility in the heart. 


that beat behind his rascally conduct. Keary 
sent for me, and offered me there and then 
a commission to write a novel on similar 
lines. I should add in those days Pearsons 
were not only magazine proprietors, but 
also book publishers. 

It was a breath-taking proposal to a 
youngster of three - and- twenty, who had 
never attempted to sustain, or thought of 
sustaining, an effort beyond some five or six 
thousand words. Not only did I doubt my 
capacity to sustain it through seventy or 
eighty thousand words, but the mere physi- 
cal effort of that amount of writing ap- 


Sent to Journal god before Sabatini’s death 


on Febru 13, 1950, and here published for the 
first time. The next number in this series will be by 
Frank rton. 


peared to me a daunting task. I did not, 


however, allow myself to be daunted. I 
promptly agreed, betide what might. Within 
a fortnight I had plotted my lay-out, and 
I was at work. Four months later I delivered 
the script of a novel entitled The Lovers of 
Yvonne, which I thought superb, but which 
today appals me. Possibly a worse novel 
may have been written. Probably none ever 
was. 

Pearsons, however, kept loyally to their 
contract, the novel was serialized both in 
the British and American issues of their 
magazine, and in book form, by their own 
firm in England and Putnam’s in the United 
States., 


It did not yield me the riches of Peru, 
yet the sum that I received was one that I 
could regard as substantial in those modest 
days. Apart from that the mere publication 
of that first book produced in my young 
heart an elation which endured until the 
reviews began to come in. It was not that 
they merely denounced the book as bad, but 
that an early critic having accused me of 
the grossest plagiarism, too many subse- 
quent ones took up the chase of the hare 
thus started. It was said that if Stanley 
Weyman had not written Under the Red 
Robe, my Lovers of Yvonne would certainly 
never have been written, and I was held up 
to a contempt that would have been de- 
served if the accusation had been well- 
founded. Actually, however, I had not read 
Under the Red Robe at the time, and the 
notion of the villain-hero exploited in that 
arresting novel had been independently 
evolved in the manner I have described. You 
conceive how I writhed under the lash. 


The book had no sort of sale, nor de- 
served any. But this was far from a misfor- 
tune, because when some three years later 
I published by second book, it was widely 
accepted as my first. I have since done my 
utmost, with fair success, to see that The 
Lovers of Yvonne should not be dragged 
from the oblivion into which it rightly fell. 
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There is now a stigma attached to sales- 
men in the mind of Uncle Josh. He just 
can’t bring himself to trust anyone who has 
something to sell. Of course he doesn’t say 
much about it. That’s the kind of a man he 
is. When he doesn’t particularly care for 
something or someone he seldom goes around 
talking about it. The best policy, Uncle Josh 
has always figured, is to stay away from 
the people whom you don’t care for. This 
is what he tries to do. 


Now there was a time when Uncle Josh 
trusted everyone—even his political oppo- 
nents and all salesmen. He doesn’t any more. 
After extensive research and by making a 
general nuisance of myself, I found out why. 


Uncle Josh and Aunt Minnie had only 
been married a few years when the first ex- 
perience with a traveling salesman occured. 
That man sold them a coal oil operating 
vacuum cleaner. Being a rapid talker he 
convinced them that the machine could prac- 
tically do anything. Upon noticing Uncle 
Josh’s picture of Woodrow Wilson hanging 
on the wall he casually remarked that Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilsen used one just like it in the 
White House. 


That sold Uncle Josh. He was a strict 
and rabid supporter of everything Woodrow 
Wilson advocated-—in fact, he still argues 
that Wilson was the greatest man who ever 
lived. 


The next day as Uncle Josh hoed cotton 
a few hundred yards from the house he heard 
a terrific explosion. Shortly thereafter he 
learned that the new vacuum cleaner had 
blown up. Aunt Minnie escaped injury. To- 
gether they somehow managed to extinguish 
the fire without serious damage. 


This was the reason for Uncle Josh’s pre- 
diction in 1917 that the White House would 
blow up during Woodrow Wilson’s adminis- 
tration. People thought at the time his pre- 
diction was based on the fact of the nation 
being at war. Needless to say, it wasn’t. 


Uncle Josh and the Traveling Salesmen 


Wiley Thornton 


Not long thereafter another salesman 
called. That was the year the cotton worms 
were so bad and this man had the remedy. 
He was selling a white powder which was 
sure death to cotton worms. By actual count, 
he said, more than one billion worms had 
perished after the distribution of one gallon 
of the powder. Uncle Josh didn’t ask him 
who counted the worms. It was selling for 
$25.00 per gallon, so Uncle Josh purchased 
one gallon. He then shook the feller’s hand 
and with gratitude in his eyes, told him 
that the powder would save a cotton crop 
valued at over $1,000.00. 


That very afternoon Uncle Josh used some 
of it. Anxiously he awaited the coming of the 
next day to determine the results. 


On her way to the mailbox next mo ning 
Aunt Minnie noticed a strange sight. Thou- 
sands of worms were migrating in the direc- 
tion of Uncle Josh’s cotton patch. After 
closer examination she determined that the 
worms were coming from Sam Maybrey’s 
field of cotton which was something like a 
half-mile away. 


Desperate situations call for desperate 
measures. Uncle Josh hurriedly dug a small 
ditch around a part of the field and franti- 
cally pumped water into it. After pumping 
diligently for several hours, he sent Aunt 
Minnie to check on the situation. She re- 
ported back that the cotton worms could 
not only swim-—some were even swimming 
upstream. Her brief survey of the situation 
also proved conclusively that every worm in 
that part of the country was determined to 
get its share of the white powder. 


Uncle Josh sat down. He wiped the pers- 
piration from his brow. Now he filled and lit 
his pipe and curls of smoke rolled upward. | 


“Minnie,” he said, “I’ve been a Democrat 
all my life. Sam Maybrey is the only Repub- 
lican in this part of the county, and now 
I’ve saved his cotton crop.” 
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